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Seedings  of  all  wheat  for  the  1946  crop,  at  71.9  million  acres,  were  5  percent 
above  1945  and  8  percent  above  the  1935-44  average.  With  production  indicated  as  of 
August  I  at  1,160  million  bushels,  the  1946  wheat  crop  constitutes  another  record. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  winter  wheat  in  the  total  crop,  production  changes  in 
winter  wheat  and  all  wheat  are  generally  very  similar.  The  State  wheat  acreage  goals 
for  1947  total  71.7  mi  1 1  ion'acres—about  the  same  as  the  actual  seedings  for  the  1946 
crop. 
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Table  1.-A11  wheat  and  winter  wheats     Acreage,   yield,   and  production 

United  Stc.tes,    1919-146 
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THE     HE  A^~T      SITUATION 
-Including  Rye- 


Approved  "by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  August  27,  19^6 
SUMMARY  OF  THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  WHEAT  AND  RYE  ;  ^ 

Under  present  conditions,  growers undoubtedly  will  seed  about  the  sane 
wheat  acreage  as  they  did  for  the  I9U6  crop.  G-oals  established  "by  State 
committees  for  the  19^+7  crop  add  up  to  71»7  million  acres,  practically  the  same 
as  the  acreage  seeded  for  the  19^6  crop,  and  about  as  great  as  reaso  nable  con- 
servation will  allow.  With  average  development r   this  acreage  would  produce  a  crc 
of  about  930  million  bushels.  If  domestic  use  totals  about  730  million  bushels, 
a  crop  of  this  size  would  leave  200  million  bushels  for  export  or  addition  to 
carry-over  stocks.  Exports  of  200  million  bushels  in  19^-7-^8  are  likely  unless 
crops  in  other  exporting  countries  and  principal  importing  countries  arebetter 
than  average.  Accordingly  the  carry-over  on  July  1,  I9U8  may  not  be  much  differ- 
ent from  that  of  July  1,  19^7,  when  it  may  be  about  275  million  bushels. 

Present  wheat  prices  reflect  a  very  large  export  demand.  This  demand, 
in  terms  of  wheat  exports  to  deficit  countries,  probably  reached  its  peak  during 
the  past  year..  Future  exports  are  dependent  on  the  increased  use  of  wheat  in 
food-deficit  countries  and  the  maintenance  :6f  a  high  level  of  international- 
trade.  While  our  pricing  policy  is  important,in  determining  our" share  of  wheat 
exports,  the  future  level  of  wheat  exports  is  very  dependent  on  general  world- 
trade  policy  and  the  success  of  international  tr-ade  agreements.  If  exports  are 
not  maintained  at  a  high  level,  large  surpluses  will  again  accumulate  in  export- 
ing countries,  unless  means  are  effective  to  curtail  production. 
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As   the  currently  high  exports  -taper  off,    price   supporting  loans  nay   again 
become   effective.      If  growing  conditions   are  much  above   average  for   the   194/7 
crop  and  exports  are   substantially  reduced,   prices   in   19'47-4S   will  decline   from 
present   levels.     Whether   they  will  decline   to   support   levels   depends  on  the 
size  of   supplies   in  relation  to   demand.     Present   legislation  provides  for   loans 
to   cooperating  farmers  at  90  percent   of  parity  on  vh  eat  harvested  during  the 
2  years  following  the  year   in  which  the   cessation  of  hostilities   is   officially 
proclaimed. 

A  national  rye  goal  of  204  million  acres  for  harvest   as  grain  in  1947 
was  announced  in  late  August.     Assuming  average  yields,    this  acreage   would  pro- 
duce  a  crop   of   29.5  million  bushels.     A  crop   of  this   size  would  provide   for 
normal  food  user.but   it   would  be   necessary   to   continue   to  ti.se   less   rye  for  feed 
and  spirits,    anA.  greatly   to   restrict   exports. 

SUMMARY  OP  TH3  CURREM1 .  WHEAT  SITUATION 

Domestic  wheat   supplies   in   I9U6-I47   are- now  estimated  at  over   1,260  million 
bushels,    consisting  of   a  carry-over .  of  old  wheat   of .  10.1  million  bushels  end  a 
prospective   crop  of   1,160  million  bushels..    While   the   indicated  crop  is   the 
largest   on  record,    the   carry-over   is   the   smallest   in. 20. years,    except. for  1937» 
As   a  result,    total   supplies  are  below  each  of  the. past  .5  years,    although  over 
a.  fourth  above   the   10-year, , 1932-41  average. 

Restoration  on  September   1.  of  the  normal  milling  extraction  rate   and  an 
increase,  in  the  goal  for   total  United.  States  grain,  exports   in  l°46-47  was 
announced  August   23.     The   quantity  of  wheat   for  food  use   is   now  estimated  at  475 
million  bushels,    which  with  the   other  uses   will  result,  in  total  domestic   disappear- 
ance of  about   710  million  bushels.     This  would  point   to   supplies   available   for 
export   and  carry-over  of   about   550  million  bushels.     On  the  basis  of  present 
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estimates,  exports  nay  total  about  275  million  "bushels,  which  includes  15  to  20 
million  bushels  from  the  1°A5  crop»-  This  would  indicate  a  carry-over  July  1,134-7 
of  about  275  million  bushels. 

Wheat  prices  have  returned  to  near  June  30  levels  after  a  spurt  following 
the  lapse  of  the  QPA..  The  decline  from  early  July  reflected  arrivals  of  new 
wheat  and  continued  improvements  in  the  total  wheat  crop  prospects.  Beginning 
July  1  the  CCC  offered  to  purchase  wheat  for  export  at  the  old  ceiling  level  plus 
earned  markups;  and  by  August  19  had  purchased  about  12  million  bushels  under 
this  program.  The  very  large'  export  demand  is  still  the  principal  price  support- 
ing factor.   Increases  of  3  cents  in  the  19^-6-crop  wheat  loan  rates  because  of 
higher  parity  prices  were  authorized  August  J 0     The  new  rates  will  average 
nationally  about  SI. ^9  per  bushel,  compared  with  $1.38  -for  the  1945  crop. 

Present  prospects  are  that  the  1Q46  world  wheat  production,  excluding 

the  U. S^S.R.  and  China,  may  bo  at  least  10  percent  above  the  reduced  production 

in  19^5 1  s-nd  about  equal  to  the  1935-39  prewar  average.  Even  though  production 

prospects  are  better  than  last  year,  large  wheat  imports  are  expected  to  continue 

through  1946-47.  With  the  exhaustion  of  large  reserves  which  existed  a  year  ago, 

world  wheat  needs  will  have  to  come  out  of  the  194-6  crop.  At  present,  the  I9U6 

crop  in  Europe  is  better  than  the  poor  194-5  crop,  although  still  not  up  to  the 

prewar  average.  Production  in  North  Africa  is  sharply  above  that  of  the  last 

2  years,  but  still  somewhat  below  prewar.   Crop  condition  in  Canada  at  the 

end. of  July,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  long-time  yield  per  acre,  was 

126  percent,  compared  with  92  percent  a  year  earlier.  However,  there  has  been 

some  subsequent  deterioration  from  hot,  dry  weather.  On  the  basis  of  increased 

acreage  and  more  favorable  conditions  for  Argentina  and  Australia  than  a  year 

ago,  prospects  are  for  crops  above  the  below-average  outturns  of  last  year  and 
perhaps,  at  about  prewar  levels. 
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BACK GROUIjB, «The  acreage  seeded  to  -wheat  for  the  1946  crop,  at 

71,9  million  a  cres,  was  5  percent  above  the  1945  acreage,  and 

8  percent  a  bove  the  1935-44  average  of  66.3  million  acres  (table  1), 

For  1947,  a  large  acreage  continues  to  be  desirable  because  of  the 

very  large  demand  for  vheat  and  the  elimination  of  the  wheat  surplus 

in  this  and  other  exporting  countries. 

With  Above-normal  Export  Demand  Expected, 
?The  National  YJheat  Goal;  Is  Again  Large 

State  wheat  goals  for  1947  totaling  71.7  million  bushels  were  announced 
August  14  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,   The  State  totals  are  only  slightly 
different  from  the  indicated  seedings  of  71,9  million  acres  for  the  1946  crop. 
About  70  percent  of  the  total  will  be  winter  wheat.   These  goals,  balancing 
production  against  needs,  are  guides  to  farmers  in  their  1947  crop  planning. 
Because  of  the  low  level  of  world  food  stocks,  the  proposed  acreage  is  some- 
what larger  than  would  normally  te  desirable  for  proper  conservation  and 
land  utilization.   State  vheat  goals  were  recommended  by  the  State  USDA  Councils. 

Assuming  an  average  of  13  bushels  per  seeded  acre  (the  1935-44  average 
was  12,7  bushels)  71.4  million  acres  vould  produce  a  crop  of  about  930  million 
bushels.   This  is  approximately  the  total  of  estimated-  domestic  requirements 
and  probable  exports,  so  that  the  carry-over  at  the  end  of  1947—48  marketing 
year  may  be  about  the  same  as  on  July  1,  194-7.   If  yields  etfualing  those  of 
the  last  few  years  are  obtained,  resulting  ih  the  fourth  successive  crop  of 
more  than  a  billion  bushels. (the  fifth  in  our  history),  or  if  Canada  and  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  countries  .have  good  crops,  thus  further  reducing  our  ex- 
ports, the  carry-over  on  July  1,  194-8  might  substantially  exceed  275  million 
bushels.   Thus, . it  is  possible  that  very  large  stocks  could  be  built  up  in  the 
United  States  again  in  two  years. 

A  desirable  carry-over  on  July  1,  1947  would  include,  in  addition  to 
working  stocks,  a  substantial  reserve  which  could  be ■4i*&''wri  upon  to  meet  1947-4) 
demands  if  yields  in  1947  should  be  below  average,   present  estimates  of  this 
level  are  around  275  million  bushels.   It  is  to  be  recognized  that  we  have 
now  had  6  consecutive  years  of  yields  very  much  above  the  long  time  average, 
(table  1)  and  even  above  the  average  of  the  last  10 'years.  -This  reflects  the 
excellent  growing  conditions, . improvement  in  seed  and  cultural  practices,  and 
the  absence  of  widespread  rust  and  other  cro.p  damaging  factors.   "'Ihile  such 
conditions  may  continue,  provision  for  less  favorable  years  is  desireable. 

Domestic  'Wheat  Prices  in  1947-48  May 
Decline  from  Present  Levels;  Support 
Provided 

Yiheat  prices  have  recently  been  at  the  highest  level  since  1921  (fig.  4) 
reflecting  a  very  large  export  demand.   Eventually  when  this  extraordinary 
demand  subsides,  price  supporting  programs  will  again  bcoome  effective,   Ij? 
growing  conditions  for  the  1,9.47  crop  are  much  above  average  and  demand  for 
experts  arc  substantially  below  those  in  1946-47,  wheat  prices  in  1947-48  will 
decline  from  present  levels,  Whether  they  will  decline  to  support  levels  will 
depend  largely  upon  the  size  of  the  crop  and  the  export  demand.   The  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended  by  the  Stabilization  Act  approved 
October  2,    1942,  provides  price-support  loans  to  cooperating  farmers  at  90 
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WHEAT,  N0.2  HARD  WINTER:  CASH  PRICE,  LOAN  VALUE, 
AND  CEILING  AT  KANSAS  CITY,  1937-46 
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In  each  marketing  year  from  1938  through  1942,  the  wheat  price  started  below 
the  loan  level  and  advanced  substantially  by  spring.  Largely  as  the  result  of  a  very 
large  non-food  demand,  the  price  in  191-3-44  started  above  loan  level  and  by  December  ad- 
vanced to  about  parity,  where  the  ceiling  was  established.  Beginning  in  1945,  the  price 
was  maintained  above  the  loan  level  by  a  very  large  export  demand.  In  the  chart  above, 
the  cash  price  rises  from  the  ceiling  level  because  the  cash  price  used  includes  the 
payment  of  premiums  for  above-average  protein.  Although  the  ceiling  price  permitted 
payment  of  these   premiums,  they  are  not  reflected    in  the  ceiling  shown    in  the  chart. 
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percent  of  parity.      Loans    are    effective   on  -/heat  harvested   during  the   2  years 
beginning  the    first  of  January   following  the   official   proclamation   that 
hostilities   have  ceased    (provided  that  producers  have .not- disapproved  of 
marketing   quotas).      If,    at    the    time    the   loan   is   announced    in   June    1947,    the 
index  of  prices   paid  by  growers,    including   interest  and  ttaxes,    should  be   199 
as    it  wss    on  July  15,    this   year,    the  average   loan   to   growers   would  be    jl.58 
per  bushel   l/t    compared   with  the  actual   price   of  $1,74    in  mid-June  and  01*87 
in  mid-July  1946.      Formal  announcement  that  there   will  be   no  wheat  marketing 
quotas   as   wall   as    no  acreage   allotments    during  the    1947-48   wheat  production 
and  marketing   season  was   made   July  16      2/. 

The  Long-Time  Outlook   for   Exports 

International    trade  prospects   in  the    longer-look  ahead,    will   depend 
among   other  things    on  general   trade    policy  among  nations.      In  the   1920' s, 
before  European  countries  drastically  restricted  their  wheat  and  flour    imports, 
world  trade   and  United  States    eEports   were  very  much   larger  than   in  the   1930  's. 
Our   share   of  the  xvheat  export  market  will  depend   largely  on  whether  we  meet 
prices    of   other   exporting  countries. 

The   level    of  prices    for  expert  wheat  which  would  have   to    be   met  by  the 
United  States   in  the  years    ahead,    vail   depend  upon   the   marketing  policy 
adopted  by  the  exporting  countries.      The  demand   for  wheat   oy  deficit   countries 
undoubtedly  reached   its   peak   in  1945-46,    and   is  expected  to  be   less   in  1946-47 
and   still   less    in  1947-48.      The    falling  off  in  demand  by  deficit   countries   wil 
mean  lower   export  prices.      The   alternative  would  be    for   surplus   producing 
countries    to   check   expansion  or   curtail   production   in  adjusting   to   world   de- 
mand at   given  prices.      If  efforts    to   curtail   production  are  not   effective   and 
acreages    in  the  various    exporting   countries   approximate   anything   like   prewar 
acreages,    production  with  average   yields   would   exceed  annual   use   rhd   large 
carry-over   stocks    would  again  accumulate. 

Our   share   of  the   total   exports   also   depends    upon  the  distribution  of 
surplus    supplies.      Row,    as    following   the    last  rjar,    exports   by  "the  United  States 
are    large.      Then,    as   now,    we  had  large    supplies    of  wheat,    and  supplies    in   oti-ef* 
countries   were  relatively  small.      In  1920-21  net  exports    ow  whicat  and  flour 
by  the  United  States   totaled  313  million  bushels;    5  years    after   in  1923   they 
were   down  to    132  million.      In   each  of  the    two   years    of  large,  exports    just 
prior   to   the   last  war,    1937-58    and   1938-39,    they  were   only  about   105  million 
bushels.      In  contrast,    in   1920-21   exports    of  wheat  and   flour    from  Canada    total- 
ed  200  million  bushels,    ."?  years    later   they  were   up   to   344  million,    and   1959-40 
and   1940-41   about   210  million  bushels.      In   1945-46,    Urited  States   exports   were 
just  short  of  400  million' bushels.      But  after   the   extraordinary  demand 
following   the  war    is    satisified,    and    supplies    in   other*  countries  have  had  time 
to.  increase— both   in  exporting   countries   and    in   importing   countries — our   export 
may  be  expected   to    average  well  under   100  million  bushels. 

1/  Price    in  base  period   (July   1909   -June    1914)    of  88.4   cents    times    index  of 
199.  times    80  percent   equals   fi.58. 

2j  The  Tripple  A  Act  of  1938   provides    for   marketing   quotas   when  the   total 
supply  of  wheat  exceeds    a   normal  year's    domestic   consumption  and   expotts   by 
more    then  35  percent.     A  normal  year's   domestic    consumption  and   exports   as 
defined   in  the  Act  plus    35  percent   was    calculated  as    larger   than  the    estimated 
1947-48    supply  of  wheat. 
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THE   CURREM  DOMESTIC  ^HSAT   SITUATION 

BACiKGROUKD     .-In  the    10-year    (1932-41)    pre  ar   period,    the   supply 
and  distribution  of  wheat   in  continental  United  States   avenged 
per  year   as    follows,    in  million  bushels:      Total   supply  982, 
consisting  of  carry-over   of  old  wheat   235,    production   738    and 
imports   9;   total  -disappearance   721,   consisting,   of   food  475, 
feed   132,    seed  81,    and   exports    ire  lading   shipments    43. 

Wheat  prices   have   generally  advanced  .since   1938 
(table  4),      Up   to   1943-44,    the    loan  program  was    the   most 
important  factor   in  domestic   ah  sat  prices..    Beginning   in 
1943-44,.,  the   extra   demand  for   wheat  resulting  from  the   war 
became   thp  important  price   factor,    (table    5) 

Total  L.   S.   b;na.t  Supplies    Smallest    in 
6  Years;    but   Carry-over   July  1,    1947  Lay 
"Be    Increased  to  A.boat    275  2  illion  F.'usiiels 

Domestic   meat  supplies    in  1946-47  are  noa  estimated   at  over   1,260 
million  bushels,    consisting   of  a   carry-over   of  old  wheat  of  101  million 
bus!  els    and  a  prospective    crop  as    of  August   1   of  1,160  million  bushels, 
bihile   the    indicated  crop    is   the   largest  on  record   —   57  million  bushels 
above   the  record  last  year    —   the   carry-over   is    the    smallest   in   20   years, 
except   for   1937.      As   a   result,    total   supplies   are   below  each   of  the  past 
5  years,    although   ever   a    fourth   above    the   10-year,    1932-41   average. 

Restoration   on  September    1   of  the  normal    flour   milling   extraction 
rate  and  an  increase   in   the   goal    for    total   United  States    grain  exports    in 
1946-47  was   announced  August   25  o/L  The   quantity  of  wheat   for    food  use   at  the 
higher   extraction  rate,    but   still  maintaining  the   85  percent   limitation  on 
distribution,    would  be   about  475  million  bushels,      ""ith    feed   use   still 
estimated  at  150  million,    seed  at  82  million  and  none    for    spirits    and  beer, 
total   doiaestic   disappearance    is    expected  to    be   about   710  million  bushels. 
On   the   basis    of  indicated  supplies,    this   would  point   to    quantities 'for 
export  aiid  carry-over   of  about   550 -million  bushels.      On   the   basis    of  prelim- 
inary  figures,    it    is    likely  that  wheat   exports    will  be   about    275  million, 
including  15  t<3:-20mil  lions    exported   from  the   1945  crop.      This   wruld   indicate 
a   carry-over  :  July  1,    1947   of  about   275  million  bushels,,   which  would  compare 
with   the   1932-41  average   of   235  million  bushels.      Corn  -and  corn  products   will 
supply  a  maior  portion  of  the    increase    in  grain  exports   announced  August   23. 

Supply  and  distribution  figures    for    1930-45  were    inclined,    in   the  May- 
June   issue   of   The  "heat  Situation  as.  table    2,.  and   the   distribution  was   shown 
in  the   same    issue    in  charts    on  pages    1   and    2.      As   now"  slightly  revised,    (table 
3),    the    figures    for   1945-46,    in  million  bushels,    are   as    follows:      July  1 
stocks    260.9   crop   1,125.1,    irports    1.9,   making   total   supplies    1,405.9;    food 
49S»3,    feed  313.9   seed  82.1,    industrial   use    21.0,    making   total   domestic   dis- 
tribution 913*5  and  exports,    including   shipments   to  U.   S.   possessions,     591»3« 
Experts  -of  J.    3.    wheat  and   flour  by  countries    of  destination  are    shorn  in 
table   11. 


3/  Statement  on  page  12. 
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Of  the  total  indicated  wheat  crop  as  ~of  August  1 —  l,l6o.4  million — 
winter,  wheat  nade  up  879.9  nillion  (table  l) ,  and  spring  wheat  2SO.5  million. 
The  winter  crop,  as  well  as  the  total,  is  an  all-tine  record.  Winter  wheat 
yields  exceeded  earlier  expectations  and  timely  rains  in  the  spring  wheat  "belt 
raised  the  production  outlook  70  nillion  "bushels  above  the  July  1  estimate. 
All  spring  wheat  production  is  6  percent  less  than  last  .year's  production  of 
300.0  million  bushels,  "but  is  2*4  percent  above  average.  Production  "by  classes 
for  1946  with  comparisons  are  shown  in  table  6. 

"'"heat  Brices  Hear  Levels  of  June  30: 
large  Export  Demand  Principal).  Price 
Supporting  Factor 

Reflecting  the  marketing  of  new  crop  wheat  and  continued  improvement 
in  the  crop,  prices  have  declined  from  the  high  levels  that  followed  the  lapse 
of  the  OPA  and  have  now  returned  to  near  the  levels  of  June  30( table  7). 
The  very  large  export  demand  is  the  principal  price  supporting  factor.  ^eg_ 
inning  July  1  the  CCC  offered  to  purchase  wheat  for  export  at  the  old  ceiling 
level  plus  earned  markups,  and  "by  August  19  had  purchased  about  12  million 
"bushels  under  this  program.  .  With  a  H-eent  markup,  the  purchase  price  of  :"o.  1 
Hard  Winter  at  Kansas  City  is  $l.Q0-5/S„  As  long  as  the  CCC  continues  to  "buy 
at  tire  old  ceilings  r>lus  markups,  prices  will  "be  supported  at  that  level.  Another 
•strengthening  factor,  as  evidenced  by_ relatively  small  receipts,  in  winter  wheat 
markets,  Is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  many  growers  to  sell  at  this  time.  Also, 
car  shortage  in  the  serins  wheat  States  has  "blocked  many  elevators  and  p-reatlv 
reduced  terminal  receipts,, 

Following  the  signing  of  the  OPA  "bill  on  July  25,  the  milling  subsidy  as 
well  as  the  ceilings  on  wheat  were  removed.   On  August  12,  the  OPA  announced  a 
higher  ceiling  on  flour;  $1.11  per  100  pounds  east  of  the  Rockies  and     $1.2^ 
higher  in  the  Pacific  area.  .  On  August  23,  they  were  raised  7  cents  east  of  the 
Rockies  and  1  cent  in  the  Pacific  area.   The  second  1-cent  advance  in  the  price 
of  "bread  was  permitted  to  make  up  for  the  discontinued  subsidy,  the  then  higher 
price  of  wheat,  and  provision  for  increased  costs  and  profit  as  provided  under  tht 
new  act*  3y  action  of  the  Decontrol  Board  on  August  20,  wheat  prices  continued 
free  of  ceilings. 

Certificate  Plan  Available  to  Producers 
Who  Sold  Wh'er  t  Under  WFO  14k 

Wheat  producers  who  were  reauired  to  sell  their  wheat  under  WFO  144  be"* - 
t<*feen  May  23  and  July  1,  194-  have  been  given  an  opportunity  to  receive  fron  the 
CCC  a  sales  certificate  under  which  they  may^  choose  a  later  sales  date  to  deter- 
mine the  price  of  such  wheat.   This  was  announced  "by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
on  July  29  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Price  Control  Extension  Act. 
Producers  were  reauired  to  furnish  evidence  prior  to  August  25  of  their  sales 
and  to  pay  to  the  CCC  through  their  County  Agricultural  Conservation  Committees 
the  amount  originally  received  for  the  wheat  sold.  Producers  in  turn  received 
a  certificate  requiring  the  CCC  to  pay  the  market  price  for  the  wheat  sold  as  of 
any  forward  date  the  producer  elects  prior  to  April  1,  1947. 

1946-Crop  Wjjea.t  Loan  Rates  Increased 
Over  Rate  Announced  in  June 

Increases  in  l°46-crop  wheat— loan  rates  "because  of  higher  parity  prices 
were  authorized  on  August  7  "by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.   The  new 
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rates  will  average  nationally  about  $1.^+9  a  "bushel  on  a  farm  loan  basis,  up 
3  cents  from  the  average  announced  "by  the  department  on  June  11.   The  1°^5- 
crop  average  was  $1„32>  a  "bushel.   The  new  rates'  reflect  the  legislative  90 
percent  of  parity  at  the  "beginning  of  the  nark  ting  year,  July  1. 

To  achieve  this  result  to  farmers,  the  loan  rates  on  wheat  stored  on 
farms  and  £n  country  and  terminal  elevators  "have  been  increased  3  cents  a 
"bushel  above  the  rates  announced  on  June  11. 

The  new  schedule  of  loan  values  at  selected  terminal  markets  is  as 
follows:   Ho.  1  Hard  Winter  Wheat  at  Kansas  City  and  at  Omaha  $1„65;  at 
Galveston  $1.73;  and-  ^   Chicago  and  St.  Louis  $1.70.  Ho.  1  Soft  White  or 
Western  White  at  Portland  $1,60.  Ho.  1  Heavy  Dark  Horthern  Spring  at  Minn- 
eapolis §1.67.  Ho,  1  Red  Winter  at  Chicago  and  St.  Louis  $1.70;  at  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore  $1.81;  and  atLcuis.ville  $1.72. 

Durum  Supplies  Smallest  Since  1935 

Supplies  of  durum  wheat  in  the.  United  States  for  use  during  the  19^-6-^7 
season  will  "be  smallest  since  1935.   ^he  carry-over  on  Julyl,  19^+6  amounted 
to  only  5.1  million  "bushels;  this  carryover  and  the  prospective  19^+6  crop  of 
26.5  million  "bushels  totals  only  J>1.G   million  "bushels,  which  is  far  "below  the 
demand  of  recent  years  (ta"ble  10).   In  the  5-years,  19^-l-^5»  domestic  supplies 
averaged  6l.O  million  "bushels. 

The  July  1  carry-over  was  held  as  follows,  in  million  bushels:  2.3  on 
farms,  0.3  in  country  elevators,  1.6  in  commercial  storage,  and  0.9  in  mar- 
chant  mills. 

Hill  grinding  of  durum  wheat  during  the  l^h^-h6   year  amounted  to  22.2 
million  "bushels, -about  h   million  "bushels  "below  the  grind  in  the  previous  year. 
Durum  used  for  feed,  cereal  manufacture  and  other  uses  accounted  for  lU.Q 
million  "bushels,  while  seed  requirements  took  3«7  million.   Total  disappearance 
during  the  year  of  4Q»  8' million  "bushels  was  considerable  larger  than  the  in- 
dicated supply  for  I9I+6— 1+7. 

The  quality  of  the  19^+5  crop  was  generally . satisfactory  from  a  milling 
Standpoint  and  was  a  marked  improvement  over  that  of  the  year  before.   For  the 
period  September  19^5  through  June  I9U6.  about  60  percent  of  the  receipts  fell 
in  the  Hard  Amber  or  Amber  Classifications  compared  with  *+0  percent  the  year 
before.   Seventy-five  percent  of  the  inspected  receipts  graded  Ho.  2  or  better. 
Only  about  3  percent  graded  Sample  Grade  compared  with  20  percent  the  year 
before. 

Grain  E;coort  Goals  Increased; 
Domestic  Limitations  Eased 

The  Secretary. of  Agriculture  on  August  23  announced  an  increase  in  the 
goal  for  total  United  States  grain  exports  during  the  19^6-47  marketing  year, 
and  partial  removal  of  limitations  on  domestic  use  of  grains.   Changes  as  they 
affect   wheat  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  IQhG-hf  export  goal  has  been  increased  to  a  probable  total  of  hoo  million 
bushels  of  all  grains  and  grain  products  from  a  former  goal  of  250  million 
bushels  of  wheat  and  flour. 
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2.  The  provision  of  War  Food  Order  lU1-1  -,  requiring  SO  percent  extraction  of 
wheat  flour  as  conparecL  with  the  normal  rate  of  about  72  percent  is  terminated, 
effective  September  1,  I9U6.  Limitations  on  the  quantity  of  flour  which  nay 
"be  produced  for  domestic  distribution  and  restrictions  on  the  use  of  wheat 

for  other  food  and  non-food  purposes  are  being  continued. 

3.  In  view  of  the  increased  availability  of  feed  grains  and  the  increased 
quantities  of  raill  fe~ds  which  will  be  made  available  by  the  reduction 

in  the  extraction  rate,  the  use  of  milling-quality  wheat  by  feed  mixers  is 
being  further  restricted*  Effective  October  1,  19^6,  feed  manufacturers  will 
not  he  permitted  to  use  any  wheat  of  milling  quality  in  mised  feeds,  except 
in  the  Western  States,  xvhere  the  quantity  of  milling  wheat  which  ca.n  be  fed  vail 
be  limited  to  Uo  percent  of  the  total  grains  used.   These  States  include  Calif- 
ornia, Idaho,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  or  Washington,  or  that  part  of  the  State 
of  Montana  which  is  on  or  south  of  the  main  line  of  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee, 
St.  Paul,  and  Pacific  Railroad  or  west  of  the  continental  divide.   The  use  of 
wheat" of  non-mi  Hi  ig  qualities  in  the  manufacture  of  feed  will  he  restricted 
in  all  areas  only  by  the  over-all  grain  use  limitation. 

4.  The  prohibition  against  the  use  of  wheat  and  wheat  products  in  the  production 
of  distilled  spirits  and  in  "breweries  is  "being  continued. 

.Changes  other  than  those  affecting  wheat  include  the  following: 

1.  The  quantity  of  corn  a,nd  grain  sorghums  that  nay  be  used  monthly  by  wet 
and  dry  processors  and  food  manufacturers  and  the  quantity  of  grain  that 
may  be  used  "oy   feed  manufacturers  will  "be 'increased,  effective  September  1, 
19^-6,  by  5  percent  of  the  19'-+5  base-period  use.-  Also,  all  restrictions  on 
the  purchase  of  grains  by  individual  farmers  are  being  removed.   In  the 
case  of  wet  processors  the  increase  is  authorized  from  SO  to  S5  percent 

of  the  average  monthly  use  of  the  first  6  months  of  19^5*   ^or  f°0(3- 
manufacturers  and,  dry  processors,  the  increase  is  from  85  to  .90  percent  of 
the  average  use  during  the  19^5  calendar  year.   Por  feed  manufacturers  the 
increase  is  from  SO  to  S5  percent  of  the  use  in  the  corresponding  month  of 

19^5.  :.; 

2.  Por  the  quarterly  period  beginning  September  1,  19^-6,  breweries  will  be 
permitted  to^use  grain  and. grain  products  in  a  quantity  equal  to  S5  percent 
of  the  quantity  used  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  19^-5  •   Since  March  1, 
19^6,  "breweries  have  been  limited  in  their  use  of  grain  and  grain  products 
to  70  percent  of  their  base.. periodju.se,  .  In  view  of  the  continuing  serious 
shortage  of  rice,  a  specific  limit  on  the  use  of  rice  which  may  be  used  by 
breweries  is  being  included  in  War  Food  Order  66.   This  provision  will 
limit  the  use. of  rice  by  each  brewery  to  85  percent  of  the  quantity  used 
in"  the  base  period.  Breweries  have  "been  restricted  since  March  1,  19^-6 

in  the.  qualities  nf  rice  which  they  could  use  in  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
and  they  will  now  be  limited  on  the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
rice  which  can  be  used  for  this* purpose. 

3.  The  quantity  of  grain  (other. than  wheat  and  wheat  products)  which  may  be 
used  by  producers  of  distilled  spirits  is  being  increased  from  the  Tore!  of 
approximately  2-1/2  million  bushels  per  month,  which  has  been  in  effect 

in  recent  months,  to  a  level  of  approximately  3  million  bushels  for  September. 
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THE  CURRENT  WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION' 

BACKGROUND.*  Large  world  crops  and  restricted  trade  resulted  in 
the  largest  world  wheat  supplies  on  record  in  tho  period  1938- 
43.  War  activity  on  the  high  seas  .  reduced  world  exports  of  wheat • 
and  flour  to  a  low  of  about  365  million  in  1942-43  compared  with 
650  million  in  1938-39  and  625  million  in  1939-400  With  reduced 
exports,  stocks  increased.  On  July  1,  1943,  stocks  in  tho  four 
principal  exporting  countries  reached  1,740  million  bushels  — 
tho  largest  July  1  stocks  on  record.   By  July  1945,  howovor, 
stocks  had  bsign  reduced  to  824  million  bushels,  and  by  July  1946, 
to  about  373  million*  This  increased  disappearance  was  caused 
by  demand  brought  on  by  the  war  and  poor  crops  in  Southern' 
Hemisphere' countries.   Stocks  on  July  1,  1946  wore  tho  smallest 
sinco  1938,  and  about  a  fifth  loss  than  the  1935-39  avcrago  of 
458  million  bushols  (tablo  12). 

World  Wheat  Prospects  At  Loast 

10  Porcont  Above  Last  Yoar  But  Roservos  Exhausted  ' 

Present  prospects  are  that  tho  1946  world  wheat  production,  excluding 
tho  U.S.S.R.  and  China,  may  be  at  loast  10  percent  above  tho  reduced  production 
in  1945  and  about  equal  to  tho  1935-3  9  prewar  average.  Even  though  production 
prospects  arc  better  than  last  year„  world  wheat  imports  arc  expected  to 
continue  larger  than  normal-  through  1946-47.   In  tho  absence  of  large  carry- 
overs, world  wheat  needs  will  havo  to  come  out  of  the  1946  crop. 

Prospects  in  Europe  are  for  a  crop  better  than  the  very  poor  one  in 
1945  and  1942,  although  still  not  as  large  as  those  of  other  recent  year 
or  the  prewar  193  5-39  average.  Wheat  crops  larger  than  those  of  a  year  ago  are 
expected  from  most  areas,  but  tho-  largest  gains  arc  indicated  throughout  the 
Mediterranean  area  and  in  parts  of  western  Europoc  Yilhcat  production  ostimatcs 
show  an  increase  of  nearly  30  percent  over  last  year's  small  outturn  in  the 
countries  for  which  preliminary  information  has  boon  received  (tablo  13).   Tho 
countries  roporting  represented  more  than  CO  porcont  of  tho  European  wheat 
production  in  1945o 

In  the  Mediterranean  area  good" crops  were  the  outcome  of  both  increased 
seedings  and  more  favorable  weather  than  in  1945,  when  severe  drought  took  a 
heavy  toll  of  the  wheat  crops.-  The  crop  in  Spain  is  about  80  percent  above 
the  unofficial  estimate  of  1945.'  Though' also  above  tho  1935-39  average,  it 
is  still  somewhat  smaller  than  production  in  the  pre-civil  war  years.   The 
outturn  in  Portugal  was  reported'' at  21  million  bushels.   Later  trade  reports, 
however,  state  that  harvest  results  are  falling  short  of  early  expectations 
and  that  the  production  may  fall  short  of  19  million  bushels.   Even  at  that 
figure,  the  crop  would  exceod  the  1935-39  average  and  would  be  about  double 
the  small  1945  crop.   In  Italy,  wheat  production  estimated  figure  is  over 
30  percent  larger  than  the  small  production  of  a  year  ago.   It  is,  however, 
still  somewhat  less  than  tho  prewar -average  production. 

In  western  Europo  prospects  wore  substantially  improved  in  1946  over 
a  yoar  oarlior3  as  a  result  of  more  favorable  weather  and  a  somewhat  less 
acute  fertilizer  situation.  An  early  season  official  estimate  places  the 
■French  crop  of  225  million  bushols,  but  it  is  bcliowcd  tho  final  returns  may 
show  a  larger  crop. 
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Even  at  the  present   estimate,    however,    the   outturn' would  he  ahout   25  percent 
larger  than  the   crop   in  19*+5»     '^he  crop   in  Belgium,    officially  placed  at   12.6 
million  bushels,,  also  appep.rs  to  he  conservative.      Wheat  production  in  the 
Netherlands   is   somewhat   ahove  last  year's  low  outturn,   hut   is   still  more  than 
25  percent  helov  average.      Good  yields  are   expected  in  Switzerland  with  an 
acreage  maintained  at   the  relatively  high  level   of   19^5» 

Production   in  ITorth  Africa,    although  still   slightly  helow  the  prewar 
(1935-39)   average,    is   sharply  ahove  the  much  reduced  crops   in   19^+  and  19^5» 

No  production  figures  have  "been  received  from  northern  European  areas, 
hut   the  Scandinavian  countries  are  reported  as  having  ahout   average  prospects, 
with  little   change  from  last   year's  relatively  good  crops   expected.      In  Fin- 
land,  however,    the   crop  is   expected  to  he  helow  average,    largely  as  a  result 
of  excessive  rainfall. 

Conditions   in  central  and  eastern  Europe  are  relatively  the   least 
favorahle   on  the   Continent,      The   lack  of  rainfall  over  much  of  this  area 
in   spring  and   early   summer  is   reported  to  have   caused  extensive   crop  damage 
though  ra-infall  later  improved  the   oiitlook  in   some  parts.      In  Austria,    the 
wheat    crop  is  helow  even  the   small   19^-5   crop.      Prospects   in  Czechoslovakia, 
where  the   crop   is   only  ahout   average,    are  the  most   favorahle  of  any  of   the 
countries  in  this   area..      The  outlook  in  "both  Poland  and  Germany  is  not  promising. 
Unfavorahle  weather  in  Poland,    together  with  manpower  and  draft  power   shortages, 
have  affected  prospects,   unfavorably.      Land  reforms  and  large  population   shifts 
are  factors   contributing  to   this   outlook.      In  Germany,    weather  conditions 'have 
"been  unfavorahle  and  fertilizer      in   short    supply.      Fertilizer  has  always  heen  of 
grea.t   importance   in  Germany's  intensive  cultivation. 

In  the  3a Ikan  countries,    crop   conditions  are  generally  more  favorable 
than  they  were  a  year  ago.      Host   favorahle   conditions   are  reported  for  Bulgaria, 
while  those  for  Hungary  appea.r   least  promising.      The   crop  in  Hungary,    reported 
at   the   low  figure   of  35  million  "bushels,    is  considerably   larger  than  the  19^5 
harvest  hut  not   much,  more  than  a   third  of   the   1935—39  average.      Greater  war 
and  postwar     disruption  of. farm  operation  was  reported  from  this  country 'than 
from  others   of  that.  area.      Weather  conditions  were  also  less  favorahle  than  • 
in  the  .other  Balkan,  countries.      The   crop   in  Rumania  now  officially  placed  at- 
ahout   70  mil1 ion  hushels,    would  he   only  half   of  the    1935-39   average   and 
sligh'tly  smaller  than'  the   crop  helieved  to  have  heen  harvested  last   year;  •■ 

earlier  prospects  had  pointed  to  a  good  harvest    in  that   country  and  in 
Yugoslavia.      Production  in  Greece,    reported  at   ahout   24  million  hushels,    is 
helow  prewar  hut    compares  favorably  with  the  production  helieved  to  have  heen 
harvested  in  19^-5 • 

The   condition  of  the   crop   in  the  United  Kingdom  is  reported  at   35» 6 
hushels  per  acre   compared  with  3^«5  hushels  a.  year   ago.      The  area,  is   1.92 
million  acres   compared  with  a  prewar  average  of  l,gU.   million  acres  and  2.27 
million  acres   in.  19^5e      ^he   crop   in  Eire  is   slightly  ahove  a  year   ago  and  ahout 
2-T3-  times  the  prewar  volume.      Wheat   growing  was  greatly  expanded  during  the  war 
wiMiele". '    Eire  was  .cut   off  from  usual   imports. 

The.  crop   in  the  U.  S..S.R  is   expected  to  he  considerably  helow  the  prewar 
level.      The  acreage  is   smaller'  and  overall  yields,   based  on   latest    conditions 
reports,   are  not    expected  to   exceed  the   low  average   of  recent   years.- 
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In  the  Far  5e„st,    where  rice   is  the   food  staple,    conditions  have  not   "been 
favorahle  for  planting  and  the  acreage  planted  in  such  important   rice   exporting 
countries  as  Surma  and  Siam  tid.ll  be  veil  below  nornr.l.     A  near  -average  wheat   crop 
is  estimated  for   several  north  China  Provinces,   -with  "below-average   outturn  in 
various  central  and  west   China  Provinces. 

The  condition  of   spring  wheat    in  Canada  at   the   end  of  July,    expressed  as  a 
percent   of  the   long-tine  average  yield  per  acre,   was   126  percent   compared  with  122 
a  month  earlier  and  92  a  year   earlier.      According  to   current   reports,    the   condition 
reached  its  peak  in  late.  July.      In  early  August  hot,    dry  weather  caused  the  crop  to 
deteriorate.      During  the  week  ended  August    13,   however,    generally  light   to  heavy 
rains,    accompanied  by   cooler  weather  prevailed  throughout   the.  provinces  and  helped 
prevent  further  deterioration.      The  first   official  crop  report   will  "be  issued 
September  12.      When  prospects  were  at   their  height   it  was   considered  that   the   crop 
might   approach  500  million  "bushels.      The  deterioration  may  have,  reduced  prospects 
by  possibly  50  million  bushels.      The  area,  seeded  to   wheat    in  the  Prairie  Provinces 
was   estimated  to  be  25*2  million  acres  compared  with  22.6  million  acres  in  l$4-5» 
The  first   estimate   of  the  Canadian  winter  wheat   crop   is  l6.1  million  bushels  compared 
with  20.1  million   a  year  ago0      The  acreage   of  winter  "heat   remaining  for   harvest   was 
5^-6  thousand  compared  With  675  thousand  a  year  ago. 

The   area  seeded  to   wheat    in  Australia  for  harvest   late  in  194-6  is  expected  to 
be  over   13  million  acres,    which  is  well  above  the   11. 5  million  acres  last   year,    end 
about    at  the  average  of  the  5  prewar  years.      Dryness   is   still   causing   concern  in 
northern  ITew  Wales,    and  Queensland,   but,  elsewhere  noistnre   is  generally  adequate. 
In  Argentina  the  acreage   seeded  is   estimated  at   l6.55  million  acres  compared  with. 
14-.  23  million  a  year   ago  and  the  1935-39  average  of   IS. 66  million.      Moisture   supplies 
are  ample,   but   excessive  amounts  have  delayed   seeding  in  some  areas.      On  the  basis 
of  increased  acreage  and  more  favorable   conditions  for  these  Southern  Hemisphere 
countries  than  a  year   ago,   prospects  are  for   crops  above,  the  poor  crops   of  la.st   :/esr 
and  perhaps  a.t   about  prewar   levels. 

Unit  ed  Kingdom,    Canada.  Sign 
Four-Year  Wheat   C  ont ract 

A  4— year  wheat   agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada  was   signed  on 
July  24-.      It  provides  for  the  purchase   of   Canadian  wheat  by  the  United  Kingdom  a.s 
follows:      In  I9U6-U7,    l60  million  bushels  at   ?1.55  a  bushel;    in  l$kj-H8,    l60  million 
bushels  at   SI. 55   a  "bushel?    in  194-S-4-3,    140  million  bushels  at   a  minimum  of   $1.25   a 
bushel,   the   actual  price  to.be  negotiated  "by  December  31,    19^7;    and   in  194-9-50,   lUO 
million  bushels  at  a  minimum  price   of   $1.00  a  bushel,   the  actua.l  price  to  be  nego- 
tiated by  December  31»    15^-S.      Part   of  the  wheat  may  be   supplied  in  the  form  of  flour. 
The  agreement    is   subject  to  modification  to  conform  with  any. international  agreements 
later   concluded. 

Cana.da  Announces  Hew    ;:--... 
Wheat  Price  Policy" 

The  Canadian  Government   recently  announced,  discontinuance  of  the  -pegged  export 
wheat  price   of  SI. 55  Per  bushel,    which  was  announced  last    September.      Under  the  new 
policy,    export    sales  to   countries  other  than  the'  United  Kingdom  are  expected  to  "be 
made  at  prices  roughly  approximating  United  States  export  price's.,   with  the  Wheat 
Board  continuing  as  the   sole  marketing  agency  for  Canadian  wheat.      In  line  with  the 
new  policy,    effective  August   2,    the  price  of  flour   exports  to   countries   other  than 
the  United  Kingdom  in  terms   of  wheat,   were  as  follows:      $2.05  for  ITo.    1  Northern, 
$2.02  for  ITo,    2,    and  S2.00  for  ITo.    3,   "basis  in   store  Port  Willian  or  Port  Arthur. 
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Guaranteed  prices   to   western  producers  have  teen  raised  10  cents  per 
bushel,    with  the  initial  price   now  placed  at   $1.35  per  "bushel,   "basis  No.    1 
Northern  in  store  Fort  William-Port  Arthur  or  Vancouver.    That  rate,    which  is 
placed  as   a  minimum  return  to  producers  until  July  31,    1350,    has  "been  made 
retroactive   to   cover  marketings  made    since  August   I3U5.     The   adjustments  on 
i9Li.5-.46  deliveries  will  be  made   through  a  flat  payment  of  10c  cents  per  "bushel 
on  all  grades.      Any  profits  accrued  from  sales   of  the   I9U5  crop  after  the 
flat  payment  has  been  made  will  be  placed  in  a  5-year  pool  along  with  profits 
from  the   next   4  crops.      Distribution  of  the  fund  will  be  made   after   the   termina- 
tion of  the  pool  on  July  31,    1950. 

The  United  Eingdon-Canada  contract   was  an  important  element   in  the  ne\«r 
policy  allowing  western  growers  higher   initial  payments   than  had  prevailed  pre- 
viously,    Growers   will  continue  to   share  market  profits   through  participation 
certificates.     Under  the   terms   of  the   new  plan,    the  price  of  wheat   for  domestic 
consumption  will  cmtinue   at  $1.25  per   bushel,    with  the  Government    continuing  its 
payment   of  a  drawback  to   millers   covering  the   difference  between  77-3 /S  cents   the 
actual  cost    to   millers   and  $1.25  per  buKhel  paid  by  millers   for  wheat. 

Australian  Government  Guarantees  Growers 
Fixed  Frice  for   5.  Years 

The  Australian  Government  has   recently  passed  a  wheat    stabilization  bill 
which  guarantees  growers   a  fixed  domestic  price   for  five  years,   which  at   the 
present   time   is  below  the  price   at  which  wheat   is  exported.     Growers  will  be  re- 
imbursed to    the  extent   of  40  percent   of  the   difference  between  the   fixed  price 
and  the   export   level,    with  the  balance   to   go   into   a  stabilization  fund  to    support 
the  guaranteed  price. 

THE  RYE  OUTLOOK  AND  SITUATION 

A  national  rye -goal  of   2.4  million  acres   for  harvest   as   grain  in  19U7  was 
announced  in  late  August.      This  would  be  a  third  larger  than  the   1.?  million 
acres  harvested  in  I946,   but   a  third  below-the   5-year   (1937-41)    average   of  3.7  r% 
million  acres.     The   acreage  'of  rye  harvested  for  grein  has   seers,    declining 
steadily   for  a  number  of  years,    largely  under   the   influence  of  better  profit 
opportunities  in  other  crops,    to   the  point   where   the   acreage  harvested  in  I3U6 
is   less   than  one-half  the   acreage   harvested  in   1937-41   (table   15) .      While   the 
goal  for   I9U7   is  not   as  high  as  .would  be  considered  adequate  for  all  needs  under 
the  circumstances ■,_  it   is   deemed  as   large   as   feasible. 

Assuming  an'  average  yield  of  1202  bushels  per   harvested  acre   on  the   2.4 
million  acres,    a  crop  of   about  '29.5  million  bushels  would  be  produced.     In  I9U7- 
hZ  there  will  be  a- desire' on  the  part   of  U.   S..  civilians   to    resume"  a  normal  con- 
sumption of  rye  for   food  following  the   limited  supplies   available   in  ±946-47. 
It   is -co  nsid'ered  that   the' goal  would  provide   for  this   as  well  as  for   seed,    but   it 
would' be   necessary  to   continue   to  use   less   than  average  oxuantities  •  of  rye  for    '" ' 
feed  and  spirits  and  to  greatly  restrict   exports.      Should  production  prove  to  be 
'larger   than  29.5  million  bushels,    or   should  imports   increase   the   supply;   in- 
creased utilization  in  the  form  of  spirits  or  exports,    or  an  increase  in   stocks 
to   more   normal  levels  would  be  possible.     A 'production  less   than  29.5  million 
bushels   in  1947  would  result   in  reduced  use  for   human  food  or  for   livestock  feei. 

Frice      ceilings  on  rye  were   suspended  by  the  decontrol  Board.     Under  such 
conditions,   prices  will  reflect   the  probable   short   supplies  and  bring  relatively 
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good  returns   to  rye  producers.      Tables  14  and  16      show  -rye;  prices  over   a  period 
of  years. 

Rye   supplies   indicated  for   1Q46-47   total  only  23.8  million  "bushels,    the 
smallest   since   1881,    and  only   a  little   over  half   of  the   quantity  in  1Q45-46 
(taple£2).      July  1   stocks   at  2,4  million  "bushels  were   the   smallest  on  record 
and  the   crop  indicated  at   21*4  million  "bushels   is   the   smallest    since   193^»      With 
supplies   as   small   as   this,    all  domestic  uses  other   than  seed  will  "be  greatly 
curtailed  and  exports  kept  very   small. 

The   supply  of  rye   in  1945-46   totaled  41.1  million  "bushels,    consisting  of 
a  carry-over  of  12,7  million  "bushels,    a  crop  of   26.4  million,    and  imports  of  2„G 
million.     Disappearance  —   the   smallest   in  11  years  —  is  estimated,    in  million 
"bushels,    to   have  "been  as   follows   (10-year,    1935-^4,    average   in  parentheses)'   Food 
6.7  (7.3),    feed  11.6   (21.8),    seed  4.9   (g.l),    alcohol  and  spirits  8.3   (7*2),    and 
exports   7.2  (1,3).     Reflecting  the   sharply  reduced  supplies   and  the  urgent   do- 
mestic  and  foreign  demand,    rye  prices   advanced  sharply  during  thepast   season  to 
the  highest   levels   since   1912, 

Supplies  of  rye   in  Canada  available   for  export   during  1946-47  are   low. 
Carry-over   stocks  on  August   1  were   only  0.7  million  "bushels,    and  the   fall- 
seeded  crop   is   estimated  at  only   5»1  million  bushels.      The   estimate   for  the 
spring  sown  crop  is   not   available  as  yet,   but  production  is   small,    amounting' 
to  ..only  1.8   million  bushels  in  19^5. 


Table   2„-  Rye:      Supply  and  distribution,   United  States,    193^ ^6 
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1_/  193 ^ 42,    farm  and  commercial  stocks,    only.     Beginning  in  19^3,    the   figures   also 

include   interior  mill   and  elevator   stocks. 

2/  Estimates  based  on  trade   information  related  to   the  Census  of   1939 • 

3/  Residual  item. 

4/  Includes  flour., 

57  Less  than  50,000  bushels. 

6T/  Preliminary. 
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2,1 

^9.7 

0.5 

50.2 

30»5 

8.3 

85.9 

8.7 

35.0 

6.1 

4.5 

54e3 

oc6 

54.9 

25.5 

4.4 

60.6 

7.8 

20.9 

5.8 

10.3 

44.8 

3.1 

^7.9 

26.4 

2.0 

41.1 

6,7 

11.6 

U.9 

8.3 

31.5 

7o2 

38.7 

21. 4 

5/ 

23.8 
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RYE:  ACREAGE,  YIELD,  PRODUCTION,  FOREIGN 
TRADE,  AND   PRICE,  1  900-1  946 


ACRES 
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PRODUCTION  AND  PRICE 
RECEIVED  BY  FARMERS 
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1900      1905      1910      1915      1920      1925      1930     1935       1940      1945      1950 


YEAR  BEGINNING  JULY 

*  1900-1907  DEC.l  PRICE  DATA  FOR  1946  ARE  PRELIMINARY 


CENTS 

PER 

BUSHEL 
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100 

50 

0 

BUSHELS 
(  MILLIONS) 

40 

20 
0 


U.S.  DEPARTMENT    OF    AGRICULTURE 


FIGURE    3 


NEC   4S025  BUREAU    OF   AGRICULTURAL    ECONOMICS 


Rye  acreage  harvested  in  1946,  totalling  1.8  million  acres,  was  the  smallest 
since  1881.  Yield  was  about  equal  to  the  average  of  recent  years.  Production  totalled 
21.4  million  bushels,  the  smallest  since  1934.  With  urgent  domestic  and  foreign  de- 
mand, rye  prices  in  1945-46  averaged  the  highest  since  1920.  The  acreage  of  rye  has 
been  declining  steadily  for  a  number  of  years.  Rye  yields  were  quite  stable  until 
1946,  but  have  varied  considerably  since  the  expansion  in  acreage  in  the  Plains  States, 
which  began  during  World  War  I.  In  contrast  to  1918-23,  when  exports  were  very  large, 
imports  have  been   larger  than  exports    in  9  of  the   past   13  years. 
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Table  4.„  Average  price  per  bushel   of  wheat   received  by  farmers  and 
parity  price,TJr_ited  States,    1931-46  l/ 


(Data  for  figure  l) 


July 
15 


Aug. 
15 


Sept. 
15 


Oct, 


ITov.  :   Decc 
15   :     15 


Jan. 
15 


Seb. :  Iter 
15   2     15 


.  ;    Apr.  :   May 
15    :      15 


'  Madcetins 

June :  year 
15    '   aver- 


age 


Cents  Cents    Cents  Cents  Cents   Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents  Cents 


Average  Price  g/ 


~W7i  "Cr 
31.6 

67.3 
.  90.6 

■88=9 

114.5 

S3. 6 
53=6 
82.4. 


32=9 
69.U 

S3o3 

92.0' 

123.6 

OO.  D 

57.1 

84.5. 


7lc 5    73c 0 

102.2  106.1 

110.3  H7.5 
143,0  146.0 
ii?5;o'14&o 


32.3 

72e0 

37.  S 

Sl.1 
124,9 

S6.6 

56.9 

34.1 

67.2 


44.2' 

■  3^.5 

70.3 
S5.5 

S3. 3' 
123.2 
20.7 

56.7 
S5.0 

71.  s 


104.9  105.1 

119.5  122.7 

146.0  i^6„o 

47.0  i4's,o 


"43.1 

44.2 

6S.7 
90.2 
S5I4' 

126.6 
75.0 

57.  S 
SSo-S 

76.0 

QO    7 

122.3 

147.0 
149,0 


154,0  154.0  155=0  15s. 0  15s, 0 


Tf2.IT 

69.5 

S7.S 
81. 6 
US.  3 
71.4 
63.O 

■  so.  7 

73.4 
93.  S 

122.  S 
147.0 
149.0 
170.0 


37.3 
5So7 
7S.3 
77.3 

73-3 
10s.  9 

69.7 

Co  k 

67 o4 

S.3.1 

55.7 
124.0 

143.0 
156.0 

I7k.0 


33.0 
3S.2 

7V4 

34.  g 

S3. 2 

102.5 

36.2 
3/56.2 

63.1 

63.2 

3^,5 
109.3 
136.O 
141.0 

145.0  4/ 


Paxil 


124.6 

10S.7' 

105.2 

113.2 

114,3 

112.3 

115.3 
111.4 
103.7 
110.5 
115.0 

133.5 
145.0 
150.0 
155.0 
176.0 


122.9 
10.S.7 

103. 7 

115.  S 

114.0 
114.9 
IIS.  5 
110.5 
107.3 
110.5 
.112,5, 
133.5 
145.0 
150.0 
153-0 


12U..120.2 
107.3107,0 
112.3.112.3 

Il6.7"ii6.7 
1132>113.2 

114.9  .114.9 

116,7  115.2 
109.6  109.6 
1105  110.5 
11Q5  110.5 

1211  122.9 
I34)*  135.3 

1450  i46o6 
15QD  150.0 
154.0155.0 


.112.5 

106.1 

112,3 

n6o7 

112.3 
114.9 

114.9 
109.6 
110.5 
110.5 
124.6 
136.1 
147.0 
151.0 
155.O 


113.-5  114.0 

105.2  100. s 

112.3  109*6 
116.7 

112.3 

•115. 3 


P rice  5/ 
.14Tb  112. 


114.9 
111.4 
vi.6.7 


114.0  n4.0 
109.6  10S.7 
110.5  H0o5 

111.4  110.5 

125.5  127.3 
137.O  137.9 
143.0  149.0 
151. c  152.0 
i5  6.0  156.O 


1C0. 2 
111.4 
115.3 
111,4 
113.5 
114.0 

103.7 
110.5 
110.5 
129.1 

133.7 
149.0 
152.0 

15?.  0 


39.3 
112,3 
115.3 

110,5 
lis.  5 
113.2 
103.7 
ill.  4 

111.4 
170.  s 
l4o.6 
1-3.O 

153.0 

159.0 


11174" 

IOCS 
112.1 

115.  s 

110.5 

120.2 
113.2 
108.7 

111.4 
111.4 

13L7 
141.4 
149.0 
IF  7.0 
l60.0 


IO5.6" 
100.3 
113.2 
115.3 

U0.5 

120,2 
113.2 
103.7 
111.4 
112.3 
132.6 
143.2 
149.0 
153.0 

164.0 


log.  7 

101.7 
113.2 
115.8. 
109.6 

120.2 
112.3 

10S.-7 

111.4' 

114.9 

132. 6 
144.1 
150.0 
1537.0 

166,0 


1/  Data  for  earlier  years  in  The  '.''heat  Situation  as  follows:  1909-21,  November  1941, 

pages  12  and  13;  1922- 3Q,  August  19,45,  page^  20f21..;  .  .    .*■;". 

2/  iiontnl:,-  prides  by  St'&t'es.  freighted  by  production- to.  obtain  a.  price  for  the  United 

States}  average  for  year,  obtained  by  weighting  State- price  averages  for  the 

marketing  year.  ' 

3/  Beginning  19.38.  includes  unredeemed  loans  -at-  average  loan; Value. 

4/  Prelirurrr^7         .  •  •  •  ■      ■  .  .  - 

2/  Computation,  of  parity  price:-'  Average  price  in  "base  period  (August  1909  to 
July  19l4)  x  monthly  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers,  interest  and  taxes.   Example 
for  July;  1946  =  SS.4  x.  199=  175. 
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Tatle  5. -Wheat,  Ko,  2  Hard  '''inter:'   -rice,  loan  value,  and  ceiling  at, Kansas  City, 

1957_k.6  .....  ■■;■      •    _ 

(Data  for  figure  2)"        ■   ;  : 


Year 
"bee- 

Weighted  cash.-'orSfe'e  of  Ho." '2" Hard  Winter  Wheat.  at  Kansas  City  ll     '•     ' 
:                                 :                                                                                                        —           rvalue 

in- 

•       .          ■                 •          :•■-*•                 •          '•...'. 

*-                         •               ,         ■                         •                        »       c\,  Xl 

ning 

zJ-uiy  :Auge    rSept.?;  ,0c£»:   iTov. tJJec'..  :Jan. 

Pet.    :Mar.  ■  :-A-or..    :l-iay     :June  :Kansa 

July 

*             •            •             •             1             *             ■ 

:            :            :            :            :    City 

:          . :           :           t    r           :■:    :    : 

':..         :           :           :           :     2/  " 

tCents   Cents   Cents- Cents- Cents  Cents'Cents 

Cents"  Cents' Cents"  Cents-  Cents   Cents 

99*6    91.5    SM    79.7    76".  7  —    ' 
•  69:2"  63. 7    69,6    75.7    70,9    72 
99. U102. 1*105:7'  9U.7    76.3    77 

1937 
193S 

1939  '. 

s-122.5  iu.s  109.5  10610    9*4.2  .96;5  102.7 
:  70. Q.    65.5.   65.7.  61447"    63.3  "66. 9-   70.Q 
:  60.7    6U.6.  S5. 9. '82;7  '  35. "s>  93:3-101.2 

I9U0  \ 
19*41 

:  70.7:    69.3     75-2.  Slv€  ■  -SlF.5-  ?3;0-.SU.7"  77.3.'  35. l '  37,2    90.U^  97.3     77    ■ 
:    QS.3- 106.6  .llU.l  .112.2  113.U  120.1 ■■125.6  "123.1  121.0  11^.6  'llU.  9   110.:q.ll0 

19*42 

19^3  . 
19^  . 

19^5 
I9U6 

:  107.9  1U.2  .120.3- .120-5  123.1  130.:5  '136.3  137:0  "139*9  '133. U  13S.1 .137-0  127 
:lUo. I-139.8  lU5.Si52.-3  l^6.U'l62;S "*i6U.g  T;3.'0  165.2  '16U.V163.2  155.-6  137 
: IF?. I-I50. 3  I53.O  -161:3  159,1  l6,2.:0  163.6  T65VS  166.3  165.7.  166.7  163.2  150 
1153.3  159. 3  162.1  163. 3  163.9  169.2  169.2  169.1  172.6  172.1    —    136.1  153" 
:197.S                                                                '                                                                 16U 

!_/  Computed  "by  weighting  selling  price  "by  number  of  carlots  sold  as  reported  in 
the  Kansas  City  Grain  Market  Review.   In  this  ">rice,.  wheat  of  ahove  as  weil  as 
"below  13  percent  protein  is  included.   2       '•  '■•. 

2/  Loan  rate  is  for  wheat  of  less  than  13  percent.   Celling  "became 'effective  Jan- 
uary U,  19I4U  at- Si. 62  including  .1-1/2  cents  coraniss-iony  hasis  protein  of  less  than 
13  percent.   On  Dec  enter  13i  I9UH  it 'was  raised  to  SI. 66,  oil  May  30,  19^5  *°  S1.-691,-" 
on  March  U, ; I9U6  to  172.1,  and  on  May  13;  19^6  to'137.1.   On  June  30.  I9U6  ceilings: 
expired. 


Tatle  6. -Wheat  production  ty  classes,  United  States,  average  19*3 5"*^  an^  annual 

19U5-U6  1/  " "  ; 


-  Winter 


Year 


S-oring 


'.Hard  Red   .Soft  Red   .  Hard  Red 


Da 


run 


White 
Winter  and 
spring  


Total 


-.M.OOO  tu.   1,000  tu.   1,000  tu.   1,000  tu.   l,000_-tu.:   1,000  tu. 


Average  : 

I935J4+  :.  -359, ^76  •  200,727 

19U5  :..,5iq,U2i  .  23U.025 

19I+6-—  :.  572,7^6  .  209,686 


•153,979 
•  232,852 
•211,130 


32; 332         91. '67s         ^3,692; 

351731  101,111+        1,123,1^3 

35',6U6  131,15s        1,160,366 


1   '    .  " '1      ■  .    - —  : — , L   '. 

1/  Data  for-earlier  years   in  The  "Wheat  Situation  as   follows:      19 19-28,    February 
1939 r  page  2-2;    1929-35 #   Jahuary-Fetruary .  I9U3 ,    page  10;    I936-UU,   loventer-Dec- 
enter     I9H5,  page  lU.  

Footnotes   for  tatle   3»    Page  21.- 

1/  Annual  data  for  1930-Ul    in  The  Wheat   Situation*.  June- July  19*46.,   page  11. 

2/   Residual.  .3/   Less   than  50,000  "bushels,      k/ ■  Preliminary. 


AUGUST  I9U6 
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Tahle  7.- Wheat: 


Month, 
and.-  . 
date 


Month.:. 

June 

July 
Week 

ended  — 
July  £> 

13 
20 

27 

3 

10 

17 
24 


Aug. 


Weighted  average  cash  price,    specified  markets  and  dates,    1945 

and  I9M3-   


All  classes 
and  grades 
six  markets 


19^5.! 19^6 


Cents  Cents 


I69.9  189.8 
161.9   202.6 


166\q- 
161.U 

160.5 
161.9 
162.9 

163.3 
162.8 

164.7 


207.1 

207.1 
204.8 

197.0 

19S.  3 
196,7 
200.5 


Ho.  2 
Hard  winter 
Kansas  City 


19U5  ;i946 


Cents  Cents 


168.2  186.1 

158.3  197.8 


l6o'=4 
158.  2 
156.6 
158.8 
160.4 
l60.1 
159.3 


198.6:159*1 


205.1 

202.4 
199.4 
193,2 
193,7 
193.1 
194.5 
193,5 


Ho.   1 
Ik.  IT.  Spring 
Minneapolis 


1945  ;i_946 

Cents   Cents 


172.3  190.0 

172.4  222.4 


172.4  217.0 
172,7  223.3 
172.4  235.1 
171.9  223,2 
172,9  208,1 
172.4  205,4 
170.6   207.4 


ITo.  .2  Hard 
Amher  Durum 
Minneapolis 


1945   '1946 
Cents   Cents' 


175.0     r— 
175.0  23O.O 


175..  0  — 

23O.O 

175,0 

175.0  

175.0  — 

—  220.7 


172,7  204.8:175,0  223.O 


ITo.    2 
Sed  Winter 
St.    Louis 


Soft 
White 

Portland  1/ 


1945  ;  1946  I1945   |l946 

Gents     -Cents  {Cents  Cents 


176.0  194.0    M51.9  181.6 
167.3  211.1   Jl4g.O  3.83.2 


166,6 
166.6 
166.3 
168.3 
168. 7 
169.1 

165.9 
165.7 


212.4 

:l47.6  182.2 

215,2 

:l47.2  18  3. 2 

211.3 

:l48.2  183.1 

203,4 

:l4g.2  I83.9 

201.1 

s-148.3  184.5 

200.8 

:l48.2  182.6 

203.4 

:l46.4  181. 5 

207.0 

5147.5  182.1 

I  I  ■    ■'  '    '  »  — 

1/    Weekly  average  of  daily  cash  quotations. 


Table  8.- 


Wheat:     Prices 
nearest  midmont 


per  hushel   in 

h,    Jar. .-Angus 


Date 
(Friday) 


Friday,  midmonth 

Jan.    11 

Feh.    15 

Mar.   15 

Apr.   12  ■ 

May     17 

June  l4 

July  12 

Aug.   16 
Weekly 

July     5 

19    • 

26    .  ' 

Aug.     :2 
...    .9    ' 
..-23 


Hard 


three  exporting  countries,   Friday 

t  1946,    Weekly  July-August  19_46.  _ 

Hard  Wheat   ;  Soft  Wheat  . 


United  States 


Canada         : United  States'United  States: Australia 


Ho.    1   E.D.IT.  Spj 

13  pet. protein: 

at   Duluth        : 

U 1 


Cents 

I74.O 

17^.0 

177.0 

I77.O  ; 

192.0 

190.0. 

230.0 

207.5 

218.0 
•235.0 
214.0 
208.0 
206,0 
207.0 


ITo .  3  Canada  ? 
ITo.  Spg.  at  : 
Port  William: 

gL    _i 

C  ent  s 

137.7 
139.1 

l4o.5 

141.8 

l4l.S 

l4l.S 

156.T)" " 

156.0 

l4l.S 
I56.O 

I56.O 
156.0 
156.O 
156.O 


ITo.l  D.H.W. 
Galveston 

1/ 


Cents 
190.0 
190.0 

191.5 
191.5 
203.4 
2Q3._6 
.205".  Q 

206*5 

203.6 
209.0 
205.O 
206.0 
206.O 
206.O 


Ho.  1 
Portland 
l/_ 

Cents 

■165.0 

I65.O 

166.6 

166.6 

181.6 

181.6 
.  IS 3.1 '" 

181.6 

183.1 
IS3.I 
IS  3.1 
186.0 
lSl.o  ' 
.182.5 


1/ 


Cents 

153.9 
160.1 


16  2.8 


1/    P.o.o.,    spot   or  to   arrive. 

2/   Port   William  quotation  is   in  store.      Ho.   1  Hard  Da.rk  Horthern  Spring,   13  percent 
protein,   .(Duluth)   plus  l/2  cent  ,( for  in-store  "basis)    is  -assumed  to   "be  fairly  comr- 
parahle  with  Ho.    3  Canadian  Horthern  Spring  wheat   (For.t   William,  •  in   store) . 


WS-96 
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Table  9.-  Percentage  of  hard  red,    and  soft  red  winter  wheat  in 
specified  grades,    average  1935™&  a*id  annual  1945-46 


(Based  on  inspected  receipts  at   representative  markets,    July  1   to   July  Jl) 

I Hard  Hed 

Item 


Grade 


'/inter  Wheat 


Subclass 


:  Averages. 


1945 


;  i935-.kh;. 
Percent     Percent 


:    Ik.   Hd. 

:  Hard 

:   Yellow  Hd. 


2 

0 

3 

1 

i... .......... 

• 

5 

• 

Special   grades 

• 

• 
9 

.-* 
• 

• 

Light   Smutty  . . 

• 
•    • 

• 

Light   Garlicky 

t 

• 

* 
• 

46 

53 
l 


33 

3^ 
20 

9 

3 
l 


2 

0 
0 


22 

77 


45 
37 
12 

3 

1 

2 


l4 
0 
0 


19kg- 

Percent 


42 
0 

52 

36 

s 
1 
1 

2 


5 
2 
2 


Soft.-fied  Winter  Wheat 


Percent     Percent     Percent 


19 

9 

25 

40 

55 

56 

24 

30 

14 

S 

3 

1 

3 

0 

0 

6 

3 

4 

15 

16 

20 

2 

2 

6 

1 

1 

4 

3 

1 

3 

22 

l4' 

15 

Table  10.-  Durum  Wheat:    Supply  and  distribution,    United  States,    1941-46 


Item 

19^1 
Million 

Year 
•     19^2 
Million 

beginning  July 

1943     :   1944 
Million  Million 

1945 
Million 

:  1946 

Million 

.bushels 

bushels 

bushels 

bush  el  s 

bushels 

bushels 

SUPPLY 

"Stocks,    July  1 

Parm 

7«2 

l4„3 

13.1 

7*3 

5.2 

2.3 

Interior  mills 

and  elevators 

!        9.6 

U0c4 

6.2 

1.1 

1.4 

0.3 

Commercial 

!      5^3 

5o5 

2o5 

2.2 

O03 

1.6 

Merchant  mills 

:       3,4 

4a4 

6V4 

4;2 

1.1 

0.9' 

Total   stocks, 

July  1 

25*5 

Tvf 

.  2oo2 

l4 , 8 

S76" 

5.1 

Production 

42,7 

45^5 

36,5 

Ti-  S 

35c  7 

35.6 

Imports 

: 

Ce5 

2,9 

4.3 

I06 

Ts  tal   supply 

6S„2 

S0e7 

67  c  6 

5lo9 

45c9 

31.6 

DIST.HIB_TTXOU 

Mill  grindings 

:     19,0 

23,9 

20.4 

26  ,.0 

22.2 

Seed 

,       3c  0 

3,0 

3,0 

2,S 

3*7 

Peed,    cereal  mfg. 

&  other  uses 

10,5 

25,6 

29.,  4 

14.5 

l4o9 

Exports  as  grain 

arance 

1.0 
33c  5 

;|275 

-„ 

43c  3  ' 

™ 

Total  disappe 

52oS 

40.  g 

Stocks,    June  30 

Total  distribution 

•  pi 

2Sc2 
SO.  J 

14.S 

&7.o 

ga6 

51^9 

5.1  . 
^5.9 

AUGUST  igij-6 
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Tahle  11.-  Destinations   of  United  States   exports   of  wheat    and  flour  in 
terns   of  wheat,    year   ended  June  30>    19^6 


Destinations       ■'"            "    '. 

Exports 

and  shipments 

Million  "bushels 

Europe:               '■•.':..       ....           ! 

. 

.    . 

TJMBA                                                        i 

73.2 

U.S.    Military   civilian  feeding     : 

67.I 

Prance  and  Erench  North  Africa     : 

SO.S 

Belgium          .                                           ' 

20„5 

Netherlands, 

11.0 

Norway                                                       '• 

Ook 

U.   K.    and  British  S.    Overseas 

11.2 

USSR 

:■.'.      1.3 

Other  Europe 

U0.3 

Total  Europe 

Ear  East 

•    •    •                           m 

UERRA 

12*9 

U.   S.    Military  civilian  feeding 

■    13.-5. 

Philippines 

:     ..      5.6    ■ 

India 

' 

5.S 

Total  Ear  East                                    : 

37.  s 

Latin  Aneri can  Republics '< 

$K& 

Other  exports 

S.2 

Total   for  all  countries 

' 3S7.2 

Ta"ble   12.-  Estimated  July  :1.  wheat  'stocks  in  four  major   exporting 
countries,    average   1935-39   an|3-  annual   l^O-Hc" 


Year 

Av. 1Q 35-39    : 

19U0,-       : 

1S)1&         : 

19^2  2    : 

19I+3         : 

:  19^!+         : 

19H5  37   : 

19W  2/   : 

United  States    J 
grain  l/  J_ 

Million 

bushels 

155 
2S0 

3S5 
632 
622 

317 
221  ' 
101 


Canadian 
grain  2/ 
Million 
"bushels 

122 
322 

517 
...  41+9  . 
63O 
400 
313 
90 


Argentina 


Australia 


Million 
"bushels 

121 
102 
201 
23S 
2SS 
290 
175 
115 


Million 
"bushels 

60 
.135 

75 
1U2 
200 

159 
50 
67 


Total 


Million 
Tau  she  Is 

S39 

1,17S 
i,k6i 
1,7^0 
1, 166 

S2^ 

373 


1/    Includes  United  States  wheat    in  Canada.-    Includes   small   Quantities  of  new  wheat 

prior  to   1937* 
2/    Includes  Canadian- wheat    in  the  United  States. 
2/  Preliminary, 
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Table  15  .-riles*'  production  in  Europe1:  ■  •FrGBpective  1946  crop,  with  campari'sons 

1944 


Country 


.  .  ..  I  '■. '   ••••••••••• 

Portugal  

J.  kJ:A  -i-V  ••••••«••• 

Austria  ........ 

Czechoslovakia  3 

France  

Belgium 

Netherlands  . . . . 

Norway 

Hungary  3/  

Rumania 

4/ 

Estimated  tot -1 


Average 
1935-1939 


1,000 
bushels 


7,  G8  9 
157,95  6 

16,066 
279, 519 

15,117 

59,020 
286,510 

16,150 

15,209 
2,591 

91,210 
140,616 

30,20  5 


1,115,567 


•1,000 
br  si:  &  3  s 

20,3-38 

IOC, 556 
15,525 

256,454 
11,464 
45,600 

256,23  5 
18,569 
11,8  63 
(2,500) 
81,830 


926,000 


1,000: 

bushel: 


21,594 
(73,000) 
10,913 
(163,019) 
8,929 
45,000 
(184,000) 
(14,500) 
7,955 
2,8S8 
2  2,250 

(16,800) 

647,000 


Prospective 

1948 


1,000 
bushels 

19;  621 

131,174 

21,164 

222, 6C5 

8,481 

2/  (50,000) 

2  25,000 

(12,603) 

, ■    10,900 

34,980 

69,555 

_23,8S3_ 

830,000 


imates 


From  official  and.  unofficial   sources   -'.here  available:    otherwise   el 

(shown   in  parentheses)    based   on   foreign  service  reports    and    other    information. 

1/' Pro  due  tic  ;i  for    1955   only. 

2/   hot  strictly  comparable  with  preceding  estimate?    sircc  Ruthenia  is  excluded, 

3/  Based  on  present  boundaries    "or    194'i-,    1945  4   1946.      Preliminary  for   1945. 

4/.  E.stiratcd.  totals    for   194-1,    15.5,    &    1946    include   allowances    for  missing   data 

for  countries    shown. 


Table ;i49-Rye,    ho 


ner   bushel   of 


"eportec 


■Rye,    ho.    2;      "Weighted  average  price   per   bushel   : 
1  cash   sales,  .Minneapolis,',  by  months,    1933-46  l/ 


Year    : 
begin--. 
nini   :July 
July    : 


Aug.  [Sept.  hCct-'.. 


Nov, IPoe. 


: Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents    C^nts    Cent 


Vf-r.A 


Jan.'Fobi.*    4:-ir."    Apr."    hay* '  Juno    '     ._ 
:  :  :  :       -        :    -t.  v « 


d.' 


!ents'  Cent 


1940- 


bs   Cents    Cents    Cents    Cents 


o      a  1    ? 


1 ,;;    P,      17  1 


FO . 


hTo"     52.6-     50.2 


:;C      \ 


r6.5      53. 1      56.6  '  50.8 
71.5      C9..5      60.3      65.1 


1941     :    54.9      6.1 ; 7      67.8      60.0      64.1      67„8      80.3      7G.1 

c°    "      70.5      74.7      79.2     82.9     80.9     87,2      94.1      73.- 

127.1   1I9-.  4   112.1   108  ;i 


1942-  :    60.6      58.8      64.6      59.1  53.5  70.5      74.7      79.2     82.9  80.2  87,2  94.1  73.4 

1943  :101.2      95.4   101.4   103.5  111.0  120.2   127.0-112.5  125.5  12?. 1  119-.4  112.1  108",! 

1944  ":113.0   112.1   103.1   114.8  113.1  114.5   128.8    123.5  127.2  133.9  139-.2  155.3  12,2.2 

1945  :.152.8    144.2   151.3   164.3  183.9  175,2   198.4  212.9    235.3  269.8  284.1  235.2  170.2 


:'ecord.      Average   o-f  daily  price's   weighted 


19---6      :  209.0 

Compiled  from  Ninn.eapolis   Daily  Jiar 

by  car lot  sales. 

1/  Data   for   earlier   year-    in  The  'hica4-  Situation:  as    follows      1915-32,    June   1937, 

page   16,    1933-39,hMnreh-April   1945,    page   18.  . 
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Table  15 •-  Bye:   Acreage,  yield,  production,  foreign  trade,  and  price, 

United  States,  1900-46 
(Data  for  figure  3)    . 


Year 

Acreage 

;      Yield 

:                            ; 

Siraorts 

Inroorts 

s        Price 

"beginning.' 
July 

harvested 

[per  acre 

:Production        : 

1/ 

;    y 

: received  by 
: farmers  2/ 

1,000   acre 

3     Bushels 
12.3 

1,000  bushels 
27, ^13      ■ 

1,000  bush 
2,346 

3ls   1,000  bushel 

s  Cents  oir  bu 

1900           ': 

2,127 

51.2 

1901 

c 

409 

12CS 

30,773       • 

2,712 



55-7 

1902 

2 

444 

13.9 

13.S62 

5,445 

1  • 

50.8 

1901           : 

2 

260 

12. S 

28,932       . 

784 

34 

54.5 

1904 

2 

205 

12.9 

2S , 461       . 

30 

21  ■ 

b8.8 

1QOR              ! 

2 

297 

1306 

31,173       • 

1,388 

1 

6l.l 

1306               ! 

2, 

15* 

13.7 

29 , 609 

770 

1  •  •  - 

58.9 

1907        .       " 

2 

073 

13.6 

28,247       • 

2,44r 

2 

2/73.1 

19CS           : 

2 

130 

13.5 

28,650 

1,236 

1 

2/7,4.5 

1909 

2 

212 

13.6 

30,083 

242 

10 

~>.6 

1910           \ 

2 

262 

12.9 

2P  005 

40 

227 

73.4 

1911-         : 

2 

4R2 

12. S 

31,396 

31 

I34 

81. 0 

1912 

2 

724 

13.9 

37,9H 

1,855 

1 

68. 7 

1913           : 

1 

0S9 
144 

13.1 

40,390 

2,273 

37 

62.5 

1914          : 

J 

13.4 

42.120 

13,027 

147 

&3.3 

1915           : 

3 

417 

13.7 

46,752 

IS  250 

566 

S5.0 

1916  • 

3 

R2S 

12.2 

43,089 

13,703 

428 

113.0 

1917 

R 

059 

11.9 

60 

321 

17,186 

834 

176 .4 

191S- 

6 

694 

12.  R 

S3 

421 

36,467 

638 

152.1 

1919               ! 

7, 

16s 

11.6 

78 

659 

4i.ru 

1,077 

l%.9 

1920 

4 

S25 

12. S 

61 

915 

47,337     ' 

4R2 

146.4 

1921 

4, 

sr! 

12.6 

61 

023 

29,9U4 

700 

s4.o 

1922 

6 

757 

14.9 

100 

386 

51,663 

QQ 

63.9 

1923           : 
1924 

U 

°36 
941 

11.3 

RR 

96l 

19,902     • 

2 

59.3 

3 

14.S 

58 

445 

50,242 

1 

95.2 

I925               ! 

3 

£00 

11.1 

42 

316 

12,647 



79.1 

1925 

3 

419 
45S 

10.2 

^4 

860 

21,69s 

1 

S3.0 

1927 

3 

14.S 

51 

O76 

26)346 

2 

S3 -5 

192S 

3 

310 

ll«5 

37 

Q10 

•  9,844 

*        1   ' 

83.6 

1929 

3 

138 

11.3 

35 

411 

2,600 

1 

85.7 

1930 

3 

646 

12.4 

45 

383 

227 

88 

44.4 

1931 

t; 

159 

10.4 

,32 

777 

909 

1      . 

i\x  l 

1912 

3 

350 

11.7 

.39 
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